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N.. Quaxter: leſſons, affizes, Weſtinſſer forums, 


Kc. &c. attended, and trials and ſpeeches correctly 
taken down; likewiſe ſhort- hand taught on a new 
and approved plan, and on the moſt reaſonable terms, 


—Enquire far Mr. Lover. TomMLiINns0N, at 
No. 2 335 Lon p-lane, ; Weſt-Smithfield. ; | 


His Brachygraphia erudita,—by which arguments 


are expreſſed with as few and ſimple marks, as are 
words by the other | maſters of abbreviation, in 4to. 
price 108. Gd. in boards, may be had by wpplying as 


above, and no ere elſe,j — ee | 


TO THE REA PDE R. 


Fun with working at We etminſter- 
hall, where I had been taking down the 
ſpeech of an eminent counſel in ſhort-hand, 1 
; was conſoling myſelf with a pipe and | fxpenny- 
worth of punch i m a ſmall room in a tavern 
in the Strand, when, by the perfect manner 
in which J diſtinguiſhed the voices and con- 
ver ſation, 1 found that only a thin wainſcot 
partition ſeparated me from two f the 
greateſt orators and patriots of this nation: — 
my pipe being out, and as 1 always take for- 
tune as well as time by the forelock,—this 
converſation may pay for my punch, quoth I; 
and immediately I called for ſome paper, and 
; Ms to work in ſhort - hand. 


Mr. 
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Mr. E----- B----'s ANSWER, 


NDEED, Charles, our Beconsfield ex- 
J curſion was of uſe; we had the lei- 
ſure ſo to mature and digeſt the plan, that 
1 have no doubt but the Oey will 
come eaſy to me 


* Perbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequantur : . 


But, Sir, lord N— will oppoſe it.—op- : 
poſe. i it, Sir, part by part. 
Mr. F. It matters not if he does; . 
we, on our fide, have conſidered every 
part pro and con 3—1 fear not the being 
able to ſupport every propoſition. 

Mr. B—. True, Charles; but have 
you adyerted to a general” attack on the 
purport of the —— 

Mr. F—. Why who the devil would 
ever controvert the principle of the bill? 
4 ; 9. | Mr. 


| 
. 
1 
£ 
s 


prepared, with your read 


ſtay 5 Fl ſet him in the middle of the 
room.—Egad |. it's heavy,. and heart of 


- . . - * . * * 4 * wa 
, , or F . 


Mr. Bis It nay be done—and whe 
tion, and force of Gs, you will 
be ſurely able to ſupport; but as-it is you | 


that I rely on for Topport, I think, 


Charles, you ſhould be prepared—to our 
old ſtile of exerciſe—I oppoſe my own 
ſpeech—you will anſwer. 


Mr. F—. Addrefs that old FIR 


oak; "twill do- for old. Norton admirably 


there, get on the treaſury nn | 
now begin. 1 1 


Mr. 8—. You moſt. not interrupt 


me, as in ſome ſimple point of argumeny 


tative diſcuſſion ; you muſt indulge me to 


the very peroratio, if only for pradtice-ſake: | 


Mr. 28 Do not fear me proceed. 


Mr. Buzx» then ſpoke as folbdwe = 


Mr r. 8 peaker,—the honourable gen tle- 
man who has ſo ably arranged, and ſo 


eloquently delivered his'very complicated 
plan | for the reform of the ſtate, not unne- 


* 


nol 


cefſarily in the opening, of his ſpeech, diſ- 
played a deep ſenſe of the invidious ſitua- 
tion his public ſpirit ſubjected him to, not 
without propriety deprecated that breath 


af obloquy and reſentment, which, from 


thoſe of needy. or ambitious expectancy, 


might blow full upon him, give his enter- 
priſe the taint of malignity, and ſully he 


ſplendor of his bold and honeſt under- 


meet to. apologiſe for ſuch a plan, and to 


| excuſe. himſelf to the intereſted and 


powerful for encroaching on ſuch exorbi- 


taney of their profits. and authority, as, 
nor the reſources. of the ſtate, nor prin- 
ciples of our goyernment can duly allow ; 
if, under ſuch circumſtances, the necel- 


ſity of a conciliatory exordium was any 
Pays eyident, ſurely under the predica- 


taking; his undertaking to free the ſpirit 
of our old Engliſh conſtitution from the 
unwieldy. lumber. of antiquated cuſtoms 
and modern. abuſes, which oppreſs and 
_ reſtrain the vigour of its law, freedom and 
economy. If in theſe times he deemed it 


ment of oppoſing ſo ſpecious, though, I 
 truſh, impolitica ſcheme, much ſhould be. 
urged 
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allow) honeſtly conceived reform, which 


1 8 1 
urged in the ſolicitation of candid hearing, 
in the beſeeching that no premature diſ- 


truſt or diſaffeQion, alienate your good- 
will and attention, 4.1 
able houſe to forego their cool and better 
judgement: it is to their judgement, Sir, 
that I ſhall appeal. I am no orator, at 
Brutus is ; 1 cannot call on your paſſions | 
for a benevolence to my ſituation : Is it 
dangerous? I am proud of it ls it in- 
vidious? I am not leſs ſo. To ſpeak ho- 
neſtly and uſefully on this ſolemn occaſion 
is my ſole wiſh, and I hazard ill-will 
from my country, freely as I would brave 
perils for her ;—1I ſelf-devote my charac- 
ter, as being to her ſervice! under the 
weight of general diſpleaſure. It is that 
heart- felt ſentiment which is the reward 


r induce this honour- 


of thoſe who act for her honour and inte- 


reſt, that is to repay me for the loſs of 


public eſtimation :—lIs the loſs of life a 


facrifice ? Indeed, Sir, I feel the temper 


of the houſe—I perceive its repugnancy to 


the admiſſion of ſuch reaſoning as may 


militate againſt the ſpecious, and (I dare 


too. 


„ 
too haſtily it may call the Panacea of all 
thoſe evils which afflict this country. Let 
me be indulged with a candid hearing, and 


it ſhall ſhortly appear that I am not wont 


to gloſs over evils or abuſes of any kind; 
and I truſt that the tenor of my paſt conver- 
ſations and avowed principles will ſtamp me 
a warm friend to the general liberties of 


mankind, and to my particular rights as 
an Engliſhman; with reſpe& to future 
conduct — unhappily, the hour of proof 


may be at no great diſtance ! the honour- 


able gentleman has repeatedly called the 


attention of the houſe to the principle of 
his bill, — he reſtriction of that undue in- 
fluence which raiſes the crown fo high on the 
'  ſelf-debaſement of parliament.— It is to the 


principle of his bills that I ſhall argue: 


his means are moſt ably conceived, and 
perhaps adequate to the end propoſed ;— 


it is to the end that I will argue: will it 
not entail the worſt conſequences ? This 
apparent arrangement of order and har- 


mony, will it not be ſubverſive of that 


very freedom, of that very economy it is . 
5 meant to ſupport or introduce ? Sir, I may 
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appear paradoxical, but theſe queſtions 
will bear debate; and ere I ſet down, I 
will evince that directly and ſuddenly to 
tear away this tree of poiſons that has 
ſprouted from the cranies of our ſtate- 
building will endanger it to its very foun- 


dation. The honourable gentleman has 


ſomewhere, early in his ſpeech, faid, that 
his ſentiments met thoſe of the county 
| petitioners :—I will work at the rude 
work, ere I touch on the ornamental 
finiſhing; a word to this ſubject:— I well 
know, Mr. Speaker, that county meet- 
ings have been nearly general; few pro- 
vinces have withſtood the call of pa- 
triotiſm; whether its evil ſpirit faſcinates, 
or true genius engages, I leave to the | 
wordy war of the partizans of either ſide: 
I profeſs to be none. Can theſe meetings 


be of falutary tendency, conſidered in a 


view relative to the manners of the age, 
and particular circumſtances of this coun- 
try? Sir, it is a queſtion of moment to 


me,—to every Engliſhman, Let not pre- 


5 judice or paſſion drive us to a haſty deci- 
| fion,—let us canvaſs it with good temper, _ 


fair | 


1 


fair freedom, and well-weighed thought. 


Are theſe meetings or aſſociations to con- 


fine themſelves to the petitioning parlia- 
ment? Sir, I appeal to the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, whether the fate of ſuch 
ſupplications or remonſtrances. may not 
be readily anticipated ? They will be, or 
over-ruled, or conſigned to forgetfulneſs 


or inadvertency on your table, and the 


effort being conſidered as the faint and 
laſt reſource of the friends to the renova- 
tion or amendment of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, the party will reſpire its laſt 


breath into—the bladaer WHICH i 16 to buoy 


Vim up on his ſea of glory. 


IM he noble lord nods afſent— 


« Vultu quo celum, tempeſtateſque ſerenat 
Ns Annuit. = 


"Tis OM. as Js Jove dd. in his 
Synod! But theſe aſſociations perhaps have 
a further view of coercion or force, ſhould 
entreaty or admonition not avail I- That 
this nation has progreſſively attained the 


heights of refinement in knowledge, and 
in arts, in ſpeculative ſciences, and in 
B 2 luxu- 


12 
luxurious enjoyments, will readily be ac- 
quieſced in that a diverſity of ſyſtema- 
tic opinions are the conſequence of the 


one, and a diſſenſion of intereſted paſſions 


the effect of the other, will be as readily al- 


lowed: What then can be the reſult of 
violent meaſures at this period but raging 
diſcord, and all the horrors of a civil war, 
without the proſpect of our miſeries being 
repaid by ought of ſalutary or good pro- 
ceeding therefrom? In an enlightened 
and vicious age, (and an enlightened is 


but too generally a vicious one) every _ 


| hiſtory loudly tells us that we are to ex- 
pect nought from public commotion, but 
the growth of deſpotic power, or birth of 
ariſtocratic tyranny. Only on great pub- 
lic principles very generally diſſeminated 
through the maſs of the people, are we to 


build our hopes of a free ſtate; and the 
exiſtence of thoſe genuine principles is in- 


compatible with ought of that ſubſer- 
viency to ſelf, which, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, has its mark on the ſpend- 
_ thrift, the gameſter, the avaricious, the 
profligate, the ambitious, the envious, | 


and 


13 


and various other denominations of cha- 
facter, under which, a doubtleſs majo- 


rity of our countrymen may at this mo- 


ment rank. Lord Bolingbroke, Sir, 


taxed Sir Robert Walpole with having 


ruined the morals of the people, whilſt 


merely he had in view to ſeduce the inte- 
grity of their repreſentatives : the allega- 
tion was politically juft ; for venality foon 


found its courſe from ſo high a fount, and | 
covered as a flood the face of the country; 


the conſtituents then crouded to the 


example, as chuſing rather to ſell them 
ſelves than to be trafficked for by others; 
and corruption had its market in the re- 


tail and in the groſs: then fled true li- 


berty from this iſle !—It is to the voice of 
virtue only that ſhe will liſten ! you call 


her back in vain, unleſs with celeſtial har- 
mony !—Let us begin, by rectifying our 


morals, by enlarging our minds; let us 


be wiſe, let us be virtuous, and we muſt_ 


be free. Are we never then to expect "aj 

_ reformation of government in its economy 

and influences? Are we never to enjoy the 
ſpirit as well as form of our conſtitution ? 
„„ 
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El hefitate—lT yet ſee not well my way 
— but aſſuredly, whenever the regal power 
| ſhall on the ſelf-debaſement of parliament 
once again eſtabliſh the plenitude of prero- 


gative ; whenever the ſceptre ſhall efface 


the charter of our rights, and becoming a 
rod of iron in the hands of the monarch, 
ſhall enforce the hard virtues of philoſo- 
phic ſufferance, and ſhall drive to ſequeſ- 

1 tration the proud, and to ſudden indigence 
the ſenſualiſt; then ſhall men neither be 
educated with an eye to ſenſuality, or to 
pride; then ſhall true viftue from parent 
to ſon gain repeated vigour, till in the 
ſucceſſion ſhall come that purity of man- 
ners as ſhall fit each individual to gain 
and ſuſtain a free ſituation in a free Eng- 
liſh government ;—a ſituation which, at 
this period, few ſurely are fitted for To- 

wards the furtherance of ſuch eſtabliſh- 
ment of our conſtitution in all its latitude 
of freedom, perhaps the maſter-wheel has 


already been hewn out, that is to ſet the 


great engine at work; I allude to the 
committees of correſpondence ; ; the. prece- 
dent will not readily be foregone, and at 


5 N ſome 


— 


1 

ſome future time it may tend to ſuch co- 
operation of eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth, 
as it may not be eaſy for a king to tempo- 
rize with, or ſafe for him to oppoſe: For 
the preſent, this wheel ſhould ruſt to its 
axle, nor precipitate the crude machine 
to the danger of its yet unſeaſoned and 
unbolted timbers. Are we reduced then, 
Sir, to the ſad neceſſity ofa waiting the pro- 
greſſive work of Providence? Are we hope- 
Teſs of our own days, with our arms be- 
fore us, idly to ſet and meditate on the re- 
| verſionary inheritance of a diſtant poſte- | 
#; rity, with a deadly interval of excluſion 
* 3 ourſelves, to our ſons, and all thoſe / 

whom the page of life has hitherto un- / 
folded to us as ſubjects of our bleſſing and 
endearment ?—I am not, Mr. Speaker, 
(no more than the honourable gentleman) 

one of thoſe who would look to time, 
that phyſician of brutes, for a medicament 

of the evils under which we labour; I/too 

would with to give a helping hand to the 
_ re-eſtabliſhment, or the perfecting of our 
much applauded conſtitution of govern- 
Fa ment; but the honourable gentleman muſt. 
not 
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1 16 J 
not ſuppoſe that it is to his plan of reform 


that I can be aſſiſtant. If I miſtake not 


his plan, it is forthwith, and at one blow 
to deſtroy that influence of the crown 


| which commands a majority of votes of 
either houſe of parliament, to abett the 


views and ſyſtem of its adminiſtration. 


The various efficient parts of his plan 
work well to his grand object, his princi- 


ple; but, Sir, I deem it not neceſſary to 


| ſpeak to the efficient parts of his plan, as 
1 riſe to oppoſe its very principle —1 


would not have the influence of the crown 


ſo ſuddenly done away, —haſtily to deſtroy | 
What has been ſo gradually acquired, were 


to hazard the diſſolution of thoſe bands 
vhich hold together the king and the peo- 


ple. — I feel how ungracious to the public 
ear is ſuch an aſſeveration 3 but 1 tread on 


too ſure a ground to be apprehenſive of 


conſequences, and have too honeſt a pur- 
poſe to have any dread of mere opinion — 


25 N et tenacem propoſiti virum 
« Nec l aura 
8 mente quatit ſolidà. 


Let me ere the honourable gentle- 
man's 


n 
man's plan eſtabliſhed in the fulleſt lati- 


tude, his moſt ſanguine and beſt hopes ac- 
compliſhed, and the independency on the 
. crown of every member of this houſe. 

aſcertained beyond the doubt of the moſt 


faftious :—this Medean boiling is more 
likely to diffolve than to renovate the con- 


ſtitution;— the temper of the times will 


not bear this violence on the public man- 


ners and habits ;—Sir, this Platonis Thoaſux : 
in face Romuli, will not, cannot be borne 
with ;—Sir, it is an experiment wild and 

viſionary as that of the hermetic ſage, 
who would effect the tranſmutation of 

his maſs of lead, by a fingle drop of the 


vitrified diamond.—Let me call your at- 


| tention to a confideration of the ſubject 
in this point of view. From that emi- 
nence, Sir, of domeſtic purity and public 


virtue — 


« —Defſpicere unde queas 0s paſſimq; videre 
44 Errare, atque viampalantes quærere vitæ;“ 


vids that arduous height to which la- 


borious knowledge and perſevering inte- 


grity have been your guides, —look down 
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on the face of this iſland, - you will be- 
bold the arts of luxury puſhed to the 
verge of refinement, and an attachment 
to them pervading every denomination of 
men, whoſe means may be adequate to 
their attainment; attention to acquain- 
tance, to friends, to family, to country, 
is no longer ſocial, growing from ſelf- love; 
but pure attention to Self in the making 
cach connection ſubſervient to ſome view. 
of pleaſure or enjoyment to the individual: 
ſerious things, holy things, are turned to 
the ſame account as the frivolous and fan- 
ciful,—the gaming-houſe, and the ſenate, 
the table of feſtivity, and the ſacred one 
of the church, are all blended lightly to- 
gether in thought, deed, and diſcourſe- 
Sir, that honourable gentleman drinks his 
two bottles, and is a wonderful debater ;— 
that honourable gentleman loves his girl 
and his country ; that honourable gen- 
tleman is extravagantly profligate, and 
plunged in debt, but has fine talents for 
finance, and is of unſhaken integrity :— 
Sir, that doctor in the ſnug wig is one of 
the Jellieſt fellows I ever met with, and 
5 Sir, 


[ 19 ] 


Sir, I aſſure you, could you but hear him 


officiate at the communion, you would 
be charmed; — tis a ſhame he is not a 


biſhop : : 1s this hats beyond the colour- 


ing of the times? Even the ſofter ami- 
able virtues, which are the peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic of an age well enlightened, but 
yet not wholly corrupt, are ſcarcely to be 


found amongſt us; the pure intercourſe 


of familiarity unbiaſſed by worldly mo- 


tives, is hardly to be found; ſociety has 


not any good band of union,—we at beſt 


are connected but by chaplets and gar- 
lands, —a flowry chain, broken and en- 
twined at pleaſure. Doubtleſs, there are 


exceptions to my deſcription, but the 
generality of our nobility and gentry are 
diſtinctly portraited ſomewhere in this 


gloomy picture; and though aſſuredly 


ſome of the pure unexceptionable cha- 
racters find their way into this houſe, yet, 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot ſo flatter ourſelves, 


as not to confeſs, that from the majority 
comes the majority, and that thoſe men 
uncontaminated by the vices of the times, 
F few as they are without doors, are yet 


4 fewer 
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or boldneſs, by undermining the liberties 
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fewer in proportion within theſo walls: I 
ſay fewer, Sir the ſmall number of 
men who are of ſteady and uniform attach- 
ment to the old-faſhioned virtues, have 


rarely an inclination to quit their whole- 
ſome retreat for the peſtilential air of the 
political circle. They fear the infection 


of thoſe vices and habits which taint the 


circulation in great cities, and among the 
higher ranks of men. I have adverted to 
the motley ſcene without doors; within, 
as much of private vice and profligacy ; 
in a word, as much of ſelf is introduced, 
with a whole ſtock of parliamentary vices 
crouding too for admittance : there is 
avidity, there is neceſſity, there is vanity, 


and there is ambition; but, will ſay the 


| honourable gentleman, I cut off, and root 
out all theſe paſſions by ſtriking at their 
object: I anſwer, that an object will ſtill 
be found whilſt ſuch paſſions are in full 
force. Our reformer regins at the wrong 


end, — but of this in its place; under theſe 


reſtrictions, members of parliament will 


only drive to their goal with greater art 


of 


1 
of the people, or by factious contention 
with the ſovereign :—the one will become 


a treachery even more welcome than at this 
day, and the other will yet have ſufficient 


to diſpute for, though not enough to ſatisfy. 


ir, whilſt the preſent ſyſtem of man- 
ners prevails, there is no fear that to retain 
or to be bought, will lapſe into diſuſage. 
But the honourable gentleman's plan being 


aſſented to, and adopted, let the political 


eye anticipate the colour of parliamentary 
proceedings in the more public point of 85 
view. Our ſituation, Sir, as a nation, is 
in ſo complicate a ſtate of diſtreſs, ſo 
many burthenſome circumſtances to bear 


up againſt, ſo many exigences to provide 


for, ſo many reſources to be ſearched out, 


that not to form ſome fair good ſyſtematic 


plan of conduct at home and abroad; 
or when formed, not to adhere to it, were 


equal and certain ruin. But who is to 
form this plan? Who have we of ſuch 


approved weight and authority, as to induce 
us to confer this weighty truſt on him ?— 
I ſhall be told that many are to be found. 


Ehe honourable gentleman himſelf, will 


perhaps 
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perhaps name the very man :*—] would aſk 
him a queſtion equally important, but 


more difficult to obviate *—how will he 
enſure, that this heaven-born genius ſhall 
have the weight duly to direct the then 
heterogeneous and uncemented maſs of 
_ parliament ?—How will he enſure us from 
a ſucceſſion of unconnected ſchemes, and 
viſionary ſyſtems, from which nought but 


ſhame abroad and confuſion at home can 
be expected ?—The honourable gentleman 


could anſwer this, but he will not; I am 
too well acquainted with his powers of 


mind, not to ſuppoſe that he anticipates 
what I am going to fay :—Sir, I will anf- 


. wer, that probably we may be freed from 
this evil, by (if poſſible) a greater : on 
the adoption of the honourable gentle- 
man's plan, ſome nobleman or commoner 
of great rank and eſtimation, may be found 
to take the lead in public affairs; and I 
am not ignorant enough to be perſuaded 
that a crowd of what is called his party 


will not follow him into office; a ſhort 


time will ſuffice for that great man, 
and that party to N the 


mall 
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ſmall reſidue of profitable annuities which 
the crown ſhall have to beſtow in the line 


of ſinecure or penſion :—Then, Sir, will 


there indeed be, a long, dull, dreary, 


% unvaried viſto of exclufion and deſpair ;"— 


then will oppoſition loſe all vigour and 
ſpirit ;—then will gay or ſullen inattention 
give up this now frequented houſe to ſoli- 


tary gloom Forty members, Sir, ſhall 
vote away our property ;—forty members 


ſhall vote away our rights ;—forty mem 


bers, Sir, ſhall call to mind this blow at 


undue influence; and forty members, Sir, 


ſhall build the king a new and more ſolid 
| edifice on the old foundation; then comes 
ſtar- chamber free-gifts, and all the retinue 


of ancient prerogative.—My blood boils 


at the thought, the city is inflamed, the 
country riſes, —parliament, as of old, is 


diſſolved to be recalled, to be diſſolved 


again till all reverts to civil war ;—a civil 
war of moſt fatal tendency, as I obſerved 
and explained in what I ſaid relative to the 
county meetings, — But, Sir, this plan not 
only avails little to our preſent good, but 
it ſnuts out the fair proſpect of — 2 
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a proſpect which now opens to my view 
« as blooming Eden fair, as heaven ſub- 
lime!“ - wherein I deſcry the majeſtic 
genius of our ifle cloathed in the unſully'd 
garb of purity, ſupported by wiſdom and 
virtue, and introduced by peace to the 
fane of liberty !—Sir, I fear I have wearied 

the patience of the houſe, whilft I have 
laboured to reprobate the meaſures pro- 
poſed by the honourable gentleman ; but 
it is due to him, it is due to this houſe; 

it is juſtice to myſelf that I ſay ſomething | 
further, —and in ſome degree do away the 
odium of this oppoſition to fo popular a 
meaſure, by giving my own thoughts of 
the evils of the times, and the proper 


mode of ſound and adequate reform : In- 


deed, I acknowledge the one, I feel the 
neceſſity of the other: I agree in the 
whole detail of grievance, but I dif- 


fer as to the mode of redreſs. That 


we are at variance with the better part 
of our empire; that apparently bare 
of alliance we have powerful compacts 
and alliances to cope with, that our debt 
is moſt heavy and increaſing, that our pe- 
cuniary 


1 


cuniary reſources are on the decline, and 


the demands for them every hour more 


preſſing, the noble lord, and others on the 
ſame fide of the houſe cannot but allow ;— 


they do allow, and they cannot be ſo blind 


as not to perceive that economy, that par- 


: cimony is neceſſary—as well to their mi- 


niſterial authority, as to the national wel- 
fare an exhauſted treaſury, Sir, can be no 


pleaſing fight to a firſt lord of the trea- 


ſury.— It cannot but be equally evident, 
that many parts of the old eſtabliſhment 
are grown rotten and ruinous, that many 
offices are but linecures, and many pen- 


fions ill- beſtowed ; and it is obvious en- 
ough, that ſuch are proper objects of re- 
form; but I would not ſtrike at ſo much 
of them at once as ſhould directly tear up 
root and branch that undue influence of 
the crown ſo much complained of; in 


this the plan before the houſe does too 


much in another and moſt eſſential 
point, too little, or rather nothing. The 
| honourable gentleman has with ſo much 
bully and ſo thorough a knowledge 


„ 


191 
of his ſubject gone through the detail of 
ſuch excreſcencies as might well be lopt 
from the trunk, as exhauſting the ſap 
which ſhould tend to its nutriment and. 
fructification, that I have in that line but 
the ſimple choice of what I would begin 
with, and in what manner I would chuſe 
to proceed. — The firſt object of curtail, 
where ſo much is to be done away, does 
not at firſt fight occur to me,—it matters 
not,—all that I would at preſent ſay, is, 
chat I ſhould go tenderly to work; pro- 
greſſively proportioning my attempts in 
this way of reform to the ſucceſs that ſhall 
attend our endeavours in the other line of 
reform,—a reform of the morals of the 
people, —of the nation :—making the two 


keep juſt and equal pace together, ſo that by 
the time the laſt ſtroke ſhall be given to ſi- 


necures, to penſions, to all that upholds the 
undue influence of the crown; the upper 
houſe, this houſe, the people at large ſhall 
be fitted to aſſume. and ſuſtain the reſpec- 
tive ſhare of genuine influence, that the 
ſpirit of our Engliſh conſtitution portions 


out 
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out and entruſts to each. — Let not this be 
conſidered as matter of idle and Utopian 
ſpeculation ; I am confident of ſucceſs if 


the ſcheme is purſued with temper and 


unvaried attention: to digeſt and carry into 


execution ſo complicated and progreſſive 
a ſyſtem of reform, is not the work of 
one man,—no, not though he be the wiſeſt 
and beſt of men.——Many mult lend their 
abilities —and examples too ;—example 
| ſhall afford a better and more powerful 


document, than can be enforced by the 


moſt ſalutary regulation :—my unwearied 
and gratuitous aſſiſtance, my weak, but 
honeſt labours, are ever ready to anſwer ” 
the call of virtue, of freedom, of my 


country. Sir, I would not at this late 


hour too deeply inveſtigate this ſubject 
on many accounts—I would not, from a 
ſentiment of how much is due to the 


abilities and to the induſtry of the very 


able mover of the plan now before the 
| houſe. It were not fair, it were not par- 


| liamentary to joſtle his racer in the ſtadia, 


Lit were mean artifice to diriche the notice 
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74 8] 
and blunt the recolleQion of the audience, 
by ſubſtituting an after-piece to his ſub- 
lime drama. Let him be ſuppoſed to 
have anticipated all that can be urged in 
that line of reform ;—let me be ſup- 
poſed to glean from his" ſtock, to make 
up my ſheaf ear by ear,—to tread o'er his 
field ſtep by ſtep, not haſtily nor over 
officiouſly : each ſtalk- I gather with my 
right hand, 1 ſtrengthen by placing with 5 
it another of another quality, which I 
have ready in my left :—Sir, I advert to a 
reform of the manners of the people, a 
reform I mean, ſhould go hand in hand 
with, and accompany that propoſed by 
the honourable gentleman, in the pre- 
ſumption that his plan is not to be taken 
in the groſs, but in the detail. With re- 
gard to the branch that I would graft on 
his moſt fruitful ſtock, I ſhall not for the 
preſent ſay more than is neceſſary to 
give the houſe a juſt idea of the feaſibility | 
of what I propoſe.—Juſtice to myſelf _ 
demands that I ſhould ſay ſomething— 
reſpect to him that I diſcourſe not much. 
„ | The 


—< 
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The nice * ns by which men glide 


from a ſtate of ignorance and rude ſimpli- 
City to a ſtate of general knowledge and 
poliſhed diſſipation is an object of curious 


ſpeculation; but the inveſtigation is by 
nd means a neceſſary preliminary to ſuch 
procedure as would bring back a ſociety 


from a refined intercourſe with the vices to 


the more homely acquaintance with the 


virtues, however far it had left them be- 


hind in its haſty career. In moſt diſ- 


orders of the political body, it is wiſe to 

recur to the origin of the malady, and 
tracing it from its birth to purſue it to the 

criſis which is the ſubject of the conſulta- 
tion; but the corruption of manners is a 
general gout throughout the political frame 
which baffles all ſyſtematic reaſoning and 


applications: : to leave the trite metaphor of 
the human body, often applied, and rarely 
applicable to the political, —I ſhall plainly 


deliver my reaſons, wherefore the retro- 


ſpect to the progreſs of ſociety is an unpro- 


fitable and embarraſſing ſtudy to thoſe en- 


aged! in its reform ;—and this I enter on 
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[ 30 ] 
the more willingly, as it will be the ſaving 
of much trouble both to myſelf and to 
others. A nation becomes vicious and en- 
lightened with ſuch equal pace, that it is 


difficult to diſtinguiſh whether the arts 


have derived their force from the ap- 
petites, or the paſſions and appetites ra- 


ther gained ground from the ſubminiſtra- 


tion of the arts but this we are ſure of, 
that our age is moſt knowing as well as 
moſt, diflipated, and that knowledge and 
diſfpation having been reared up together, 
it were endleſs and abſurd to attempt to re- 
trace the connection between them, ſo as 
to point out the evils that accrued from 
each circumſtance of the blended growth, 
with intent to apply the cauſtic on one 
fixed and regulated plan of medicament : 
—the attempt were an abſurdity of the 
greateſt magnitude,—for ye cannot make 
men leſs knowing or ingenious ;—or,. if 
ye could, ye would not; and yet the pro- 
per clue will carry ye back to many evils 
which had their firſt birth in thoſe cham- 
bers of the labyrinth which belong to 
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| knowledge and to art. I think, Sir, with- 
out involving ourſelves in abſtra& theories | k 
and diſtant reſearches, we muſt be content 1 
to take the ſurvey of mankind as they are, | 
and ſtudy to meliorate their temper and 1 
habits by ſuch alteratives as we are war- , 
ranted in the uſe of by good ſenſe and an- | 
cient practice. I would begin with the 6, 
lower claſſes—with that maſs of the people bl 


which as being leſs impregnate with a juſt +» 
| ſenſe of, and feeling for their ſituation, | 
renders the interpoſition of their governors 
the more neceflary ;—the traders and thoſe _ 
in a middling rank in life I would next 
take in hand ;—to the depravity of the 
higher claſſes I would next and laſt turn 
my attention—for I am to hope, enlight- 
ened as they are, they ſhall need little au- 4 
thoritative regulations; I] am to hope that =_ 
they will give way to that train of reaſon- 
ing which the leſſon of impending neceſ- 
ſity ſhall inculcate ; and render reſtrictive 
and ſumptuary laws unneceſſary, as per- 
haps at this criſis they may be inexpedient. 
Sir, 1 ſhall * a few hints relative to the 
reform 
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reform of the lower claſſes; gentlemen of 
greater parliamentary experience will turn 


them to account; I claim the aſſiſtance of 


the houſe, of no one more than the ho- 
nourable gentleman, —it would be my 
glory to be his under-labourer in the vine- 


yard—1 am no veteran in politics, — I look 
for a Theban father in the ſacred band. 
The regulation of poor- houſes, Sir, ſhould 
be a primary object, —induſtry is the pa- 
rent of virtue: a reſtriction to the native 


pariſh under certain limitations and pro- 


viſions is well worth conſideration, | as 

likewiſe new parochial laws concerning 

the time and circumſtances that ſhould _ 
conſtitute a ſettlement. — No marriage 
ſhould be ſolemnized but in the pariſh 
church of one of the parties, extra-licences 


being rated at too high a price for the 


commonalty; to balance this in favour of 


population, ſomething like the jus trium 
liberorum might be allowed, and emolu- 
ments to induſtrious families might ariſe 


from the ſavings made in the poor's rates, 5 
or from other funds ; ; religion, neglected 


reli igion 


— 


1 
religion under political patronage might 
effect much ;—to ſhut up the receptacles 


of mean debauchery—et ſacras reſerare 


40 


, were a labour by no means unwor- 


thy of\ us: — The militia, formed wholly 
of this rank of people, is a great ſource of 
their corruption, which I would purify 
and amend ;—the life of a ſoldier, Sir, is 


but too prone to idleneſs and vice, and 
| thoſe who have too long habituated them- 
ſelves to it, return to their pariſhes but to 


corrupt them, or more generally run wild 
abroad, foregoe their trades and occupa- 
tions, and from having been the defen- 
ders, become the peſt of the kingdom: 
Sir, I would new-model the militia ;—the 
_time of ſervice ſhould be limited to two 
years, and no man ſhould be permitted to 
re- enter till after a two years interval from 
ſervice : the whole body of militia colo- 
nels will reprobate, or deride this innova- 
tion; a commanding officer is proud of his 
parade, and any ſcheme which might ſeem 


to have a tendency to the making it leſs 
exact and adroit will be ſcouted by theſe mi- 
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Titary ſpirits: fix weeks or two monthsis the 
common time that the militia regiments al- 
lot to their drill, and for the uſeful parts even 
a ſhorter time would ſuffice; theſe objec- 
tions then are removed, and particularly ſo 
if the ballot for militia men was, through- 
out England and Wales, returned and 
| filled up in the month of December; half 
of each regiment might be diſcharged at 
the cloſe of the ſummer's campaign, and 
as ſoon as the yacancies were filled up, the 
other half ſhould have three months fur- 
lough, not as mere matter of indulgence, 
but to prevent their loſing ſight of their 
cottage life, of their families, of a perma- 
nent ſeat of their affections and induſtry: 
advantages, Sir, would thence accrue ta 
the country not only in the line of agricul- 
ture, trade, population, and (what is of 
more conſequence than all) in the reform 
of manners, but even in that of military 
defence; for not only a draft of thirty 
thouſand men, but the whole body of Bri- 
tiſh youth would be diſciplined and ready 
to anſwer to the call of their country. 
4 . Further 


35 1 
Further conſequences lurk behind—T will 
not rend the veil.—I - pretended not alone 
to be able to cleanſe the Augean ſtable,— 
others will purſue theſe crude hints, and 


ſtrike out other modes of regulation which 
may tend to the increaſe, chaſtity of mo- 


rals, and ſimple piety of our peaſantry. 
Then ſhall theſe wide foreſts, theſe deſerted 
tracts which were the juſt appanage of an- 
_ cient royalty, at an æra when the chace 


was deemed an education for chivalry and 


warfare, — hen ſhall theſe waſtes be wiſely 
and juſtly demanded from the crown, to 


employ the overflowings of the crouded 


and induſtrious villages : Now, the ſurren- 
der of ſuch lands to the community, in its 


dearth of inhabitants and frugal induſtry, 
would be merely to whet the appetite of 


ſome farming projector, from whoſe ruin 
they would date a ſcattered and ever-lin- 
gering cultivation : Then would a nume- 


Tous and working people convert the dreary | 


heath to the garden of huſbandry, and 
Old England glory in its acceſſion of 


wealth and of people.—Then ſhall the ho- 


e nourable 


I 


nourable gentleman have due credit for his 


abilities diſplayed this day.— Then ſhall he 
reap his full reward, when at a future, 
and diſtant period, the houſe ſhall revert 
to their parliamentary record, which ſhall 
dignify the patriotic memory of the father, 

_ whilſt his only and promiſing fon ſhall with 
hereditary eloquence move—that ſo much 
land be portioned to ſo many hundred fa- 
milies, — that ſuch encouragement be 
given, —that ſuch immunities be allowed. 
Sir, I will not at this time any longer treſ- 
paſs on the patience of the houſe, TI 
ſhould have much to ſay to the middling 
_ claſſes; much to the higher ranks of men; 
but already I have ſaid enough to give 
ſome inſight into the plan which my mind 
_ ſuggeſts not only as feaſable, but as of moſt 
t aſpect:— Enough too I have 
ta 


to ſhow wherefore I dif ſapprove the 


plan now laid before you by the honour- 
able gentleman ;—to ſhow in what I think 
it too violent and active, and in what defi- 
cient. Sir, I ſhall reſerve any further ex- 
planation to a future day, when I hope for 
A the 


1 
the indulgence and aſſiſtance of this houſe; 
of no one, more than of the honourable 


gentleman ; I revere his abilities, I honour 
his integrity, I am charmed with his elo- 


| quence,—but I aſſuredly ſhall give a nega- 
tive to the avowed principle of his plan, — 


a negative therefore to the . in of 


his bills. 


"New I ſet down, let me exhort the houſe 

to reflect on what line of demeanour is moſt 
conducive to its dignity and importance at 
this momentous period, —what duties it 
owes to the commonweal, —what is the 
true meaſure of honourable and juſt policy 


which the intereſts of our country require 


of us at this awful crifis : full ſure, Sir, I 
am, that it is not to open our ears to the 
ſeductive voice of popularity, —full ſure I 


am, that it is not to give way to menaces, 


or to be biaſſed in our deliberative capa- 


city by the complaints of the ignorant, or 


diſcontents of the factious. The ſtorm is 

raging, and the affrighted owner bids the 
pilot make to we land ,—ſhall he obey, and 

yield 


4 furge ?—No, Sir, he turns the prow to 


ES W's 
yield his bark to the ſhoals and to the 


the open ſeas, and when the hurricane is 
| weathered, he ſhall have the thanks of his 


| maſters ;—nor ſhall conſcience fail to re- 


quite him. We undoubtedly do belong to 


| the people, we are their heads to think, we 


are their voices to utter,—and to the hour 
of our political diſſolution, they have no 
other organs of public deliberation and 
vote: — what they have given up, they 
have no right to reſume, and therefore it 
is, that parliament is not perennial; by 
implication, that ſacred, that holy de- 
poſit which law and the conſtitution ſur- 
render back to the people at a ſtated 
period, cannot at any other period be 
demanded by them with right; nor can 


| it be yielded up by us without ſhame 


to ourſelves, without wrong to them, 
without wrong to the triple legiſlature of 
the ſtate. They have indeed entruſted us 
with a weighty truſt; — we betray that 
truſt, we betray them, if we liſten or yield 
to ought but what our ſolemn and fairly 
debated 


T9 1 


| debated counſels eſtabliſh by weight of 


law and reaſon ; and warrant, and call 


upon us to do. Theſe humble petitions 


we are bound to hear, but not implicitly 
to adopt the prayer : for my own part, I 
thank my conſtituents for their confidence 


In me, but ſhould think I little deſerved it, 


had I not that honeſt regard and manly 
friendſhip for them, which, as it would 

| cheriſh their rightful pretenſions, would 
as freely reject their wayward humours, 


and en urious * 955 
—Well, Charles, what ſay you? ? 


Mr. F.. Us, ha, ha,—Say | 1 why that 


in your heat you twenty times forgot on” 


| which fide of the houſe you was ſpeaking, 


—you veered round every point of the 
compaſs, —hugg'd the treaſury, embraced 
oppoſition, and kick'd both ;—then giving 
way to the fertility of genius, whilſt you 


_ oppoſed one thing, you muſt propoſe a a- 
nother.— . 
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Mr. B—. But yet I was not ſo deſul- 
tory, but that you might obſerve ſome 
good arguments againſt the principle of 
the bill; it is to * 1 would have you 
pen. 


Mr. F. My head aks fo oe foand- 
edly with ſetting up laſt night, that I am 
in no humour to play the orator ;—but 

my opinion in mere converſation you are 
welcome to: in the firſt place, I do, and 
ever did think, that the miniſtry would 
not let the principle of the bill paſs un- - 
heeded, —but they will not attack it in 
the mode you ſuppoſe, or indeed in any 
other mode ; but more probably will point- 
blank have the impudence to aſſert, that 
a there 1 is no undue influence at all. —Should 
any one artfully, or from a ſpeculative 
turn uſe the mode of reaſoning you held 
forth, —it will afford us a large field for 
Irony, invective, and argument; ;—the ri- 
dicule paſſed on Brown's eſtimation of the 
times is not out of date, —or perhaps 1 


| would ſeize our antagoniſt': 8 arms, and 
beat 


«f 4 1 
beat him with his own weapons, by talk- 
ing more loudly for a reform of morals, 


as a natural conſequence of ſubverting the 
means of corruption in the crown ;—by- 


evincing that ſuch reform muſt of ne- 


neceſſity begin with patliament—(as in | 
ſound reaſoning and ſenſe indeed it ſhould) 
that otherwiſe the abſurdity muſt follow, 


which your paradoxical ingenuity has led 


you into, of making thoſe allowedly the 


worſt, the reformers of thoſe allowedly | 
the better. —The reformers ſhould firſt be 
reformed. —T will turn all you have ſaid 


to-day to good account on a future occa- 


ſion, when J am to urge the vices and ge- 
neral depravity which have followed the 


corruption of the legiſlature, and ſhow 
the neceſlity of reform there you have 
ſuggeſted to me new grounds for ſupport- 


ing your bill, and beating down the argu- 
ments for influence. 


Mr. B— „ Younre richt indeed, I 
| ſatisfied that then is no danger of oy 
; wanting argument or words :—butfor your 
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a brood mare given him by Mr. C— 
and deſcribed all her points with an accu 
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head-ach, Sir, it is nervous, there 1 


intimate connection between thoſe quick | 
and delicate fibres which embrace the 
coats of the ſtomach, and their nicer in- 
volutions which form the glandular ſub- 
tance of the brain—I would: n 


mn to cat. 


Mr. * Riog the bell, we Iu hage 
a a broiled Wo and A aan of f 


Mr. | ER Ther. Sir, 3 is a a better digeſ- 


tive, and a greater bracer.—— 


The converſation now became deſultory 
and common- place: Mr. F— praiſed Be- 
consfield mutton Mr. 5 — . of . 


ts, 


racy of terms which would have done 


credit to a horſe-dealer ; — Mr. F 
gave a detail of loſs and winnings at the 


club ;—and Mr. B-— faid, he had ſtopt - 


at an alehouſe in his way to town, to make 


water, —and, ** Sir, I learnt ſomething at 


' on the 


my * » * 

the ſtable door "wk vow to God, I did not 
know that agoat c chewed the cud before.” — 
Expecting naw to hear not ng further of 
conſequence, and as my pri 
brachygraphy ſometimes 


u Ele me, if [ 


do not ſoon Eommit them to plain writing. 
I rang the bell, paid for my punch, and 
went immediately home to copy fairly out 
the above ſpeech and converſation# dH! 
do now put the identity and authenticity of 
the ſame out of all doubly * OY my 
name- 
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